Breckinridge

and lawyer and later member of Congress from
the Blue Grass region, was editor of the Lexing-
ton Observer and Reporter. After tutoring with
James Lane Allen [q.v.~\, he attended the Law-
renceville, N. J., preparatory school. He was
graduated in 1889 at Princeton University, where
he served on the editorial board of the Daily
Princetonian. He studied law at the University
of Virginia and in 1893 was admitted to the
Kentucky bar. Until 1900 he was a junior mem-
ber in the Lexington law firm of Breckinridge
& Shelby, of which his father was senior part-
ner. The presidential campaign of 1896 inspired
the father to write a widely noticed editorial in
opposition to William J. Bryan [q.v.] for the
Democratic Lexington Morning Herald. This
brought the father back into journalism in 1897
as the struggling Herald's editorial writer. Now
intensely interested in newspaper work, Desha in
the same year became at the age of twenty-one
publisher of the Herald. His management was
based on a lease at first but was made perma-
nent later through purchase, in part with bor-
rowed funds. On his father's death in 1904, he
took over as well the editorship and held both
posts until his own death thirty-one years later.
The only interruption in his journalistic career
came during the Spanish-American War when
he was commissioned a lieutenant in the 3rd
Volunteer Engineers to serve his uncle, Maj.-
Gen. J. C Breckinridge, as aide de camp.

Breckinridge's forthright direction earned the
Lexington Herald a national reputation. He was
quick to support the unpopular or little known
cause and more than once an editorial position,
fearlessly taken, cost him circulation or adver-
tising. He conceived his responsibility as an edi-
tor to embrace local, state, national, and foreign
issues and he discussed them all, invariably in
the journalistic vanguard. With his marriage,
Nov. 17, 1898, to Madeline McDowell of Lex-
ington, grand-daughter of Henry Clay [g.^.],
who was later widely known as a lecturer on
feminine rights and child welfare, he became an
editorial leader for woman's suffrage and much
of the social legislation of the time. He worked
as hard to get the child labor amendment ratified
as he did to have the prohibition amendment
repealed. He was a friend of Woodrow Wilson
and supported his projects, especially the League
of Nations. Soon after Breckinridge acquired it,
the Herald took a pioneering part in the battle
for rural free delivery; thereafter, he promoted
good roads, local livestock markets, the elimina-
tion of toll bridges, and other policies to im-
prove rural life. His editorials were an impor-
tant influence in the gradual removal of vio-
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lence from Kentucky elections and in electoral
reforms. Other major interests im-huled educa-
tion at all its levels, penal and institutional wel-
fare, regulation of public utilities, public health,
particularly with respect to tuberculosis, the city-
manager plan of government for Lexington, pres-
ervation of Cumberland Falls, roadside heaulili-
cation, and elimination of the Smith's freight-
rate disadvantage.

The problems of his beloved Blue Grass region
were a special concern. Horse-racing* appeared
doomed through its own excesses when Kreckm-
ridge in 1906 organized in his oilier a move-
ment which resulted in the creation of Kentucky's
racing commission and the legalization and con-
trol of the much criticized sport, The Kentucky
statute at once became the model for similar state
regulatory measures, as did Kentucky's pari-
rnutuel betting law, which IJreckinriilge subse-
quently promoted. He was a partner with Jonett
Shouse in the KraetlallKiai1 stable and several
times sought to win the Kentucky Derby, An-
nually he issued a special edition of the Herald
for his fellow horsemen. In appreciation of his
having "saved the sport of racing1/' the Thor-
oughbred Club of America held a clinner in his
honor, Nov. 7, 1934, and elected him as its third
life member. Another regional interest was bur-
ley tobacco growing; he supported the coopera-
tive movement among" producers in 1920 and
was a chief witness before the House ways and
means committee in 1934 for the Vinson bill to
lower the federal tobacco tax. By gubernatorial
appointment he represented Kentucky at a con-
ference of eight to consider means of casing tlit-
tax load on tobacco.

Briefly deputy internal-revenue collector be-
fore the Spanish-American War, he never again
held public office. He twice put aside opportuni-
ties to become governor for the reason that the
office was legally too restricted; his answer was
to campaign in the Herald for modernizing the
state constitution. He also rejected the chair-
manship of the state racing commission. Begin-
ning in 1920, lie attended four national Demo-
cratic conventions and in 1932 was clelegate-at-
large from Kentucky. Gov. Ruby LatToon ap-
pointed him to the state planning board, and, with
the coming of President Franklin D. Roosevelt's
New Deal, he served on the National Recovery
Administration code committee for the American
Newspaper Publishers'Association. His first wife
died Nov. 25,1920; his second wife, who survived
him, was Mary Frazer of Harrison County, Ky.,
at the time of her marriage to Breckinridge, in
July 1929, the widow of Clarence Lebus. He
suffered from cancer in his last years and on
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